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The  Memorial  Building  to  be  Erected  on  the  Lincoln  Farm 


The  corner-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  by  the  President,  February  12,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth.  It  vrill  be  completed  within  a  year,  and  dedicated  by  Mr.  Toft  twelve  months  hence. 
The  log  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born,  and  which  originally  stood  on  the  very  spot  inhere  the  Memorial 
is  nov>  being  erected,  will  be  housed  within  these  granite  walls,  to  be  kept  for  all  time  as  a  national  relic 


MEMORIAL  HALL  TO  LINCOLN 


SHBI\E  TO  MARK  BIRTHPLACE  OF 
THE  MAttTYB. 


PLANNING    FOR  DEDICATION 


Distinguished   Assembly   on  Thurs- 
day Next  to  Aid  in  tKe  Ob- 
servance Near  Town  of 
Hodgenville,  Ky. 

HODGENVILLE,  Ky.,  Nov.  4.— The 
memorial  hall  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
erected  on  the  old  Lincoln  farm,  will 
be  dedicated  Thursday  next  in  the 
presence  of  President  Taft,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Edward  Douglass  White  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
the  governors  of  several  states,  sen- 
ators, congressmen  and  men  prom- 
inent in  literature  and  in  public  life. 
The  Lincoln  farm  if  located  near 
Hodgenville,  and  a  large  number  of 
people  are  assembling  tonight  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremonies.  The  imposing 
building  of  granite  which  is  to  figuie 
in  the  exercises  enshrines  the  humble 
log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  102  years  ago.  The  Lincoln 
far  massociation  will  turn  over  the 
farm,  the  memorial  building,  which 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $112,000, 
and  $50,000  for  maintenance,  to  the 
federal  government,  and  it  will  be  for- 
mally received  by  the  president. 

Chiseled  into  the  granite  on  one  side 
of  the  building  is  the  following  in- 
scription: "Here,  over  the  log  cabin 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born, 
destined  to  preserve  the  union  and 
free  the  slave,  a  grateful  people  have 
dedicated  this  memorial  to  unity, 
peace  and  brotherhood  among  these 
states." 

Veterans  Will  Salute. 

When  the  memorial  farm  and  the 
building  are  accepted  by  President 
Taft,  the  entire  military  establishment 
of  Kentucky,  seveiai  regiments  of  the 
regular  aimy  ot  the  United  States  and 
many  encampments  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  con- 
federate veterans  will  salute.  More 
than  a  score  ot  special  trains  will  be 
run  from  Louisville  to  carry  the 
thousands  who  will  be  present. 

The  Lincom  farm  association,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  the  work  of 
erecting  the  memorial  has  been  done, 
is  composed  pi  some  of  tne  most 
prominent  men  in  tne  country.  The 
president  is  Former  Governor  Josepn 
VV.  Folk  of  iMssouri.  The  other  offi- 
cers are  Clarence  H.  Mackey,  treas- 
urer; Charles  E.  Miner,  assistant 
treasurer;  Richard  M.  Jones,  secre- 
tary, and  Rooert  J.  Collier,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

The  members  of  tne  board  of  trus- 
tees are  Prsiaent  Taft,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, Gen.  Horce  Porter,  Joseph 
Choate,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Governor 
Augustus  E.  Willson  of  Kentucky, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  E. 
.Hughes,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Miss  Ida  Tar- 
bell,  Co-.  Henry  Watterson,  August 
belmont,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Charles  A.  Towne, 
Thomas  Haitings,  Samuel  Gompers, 
Norman  Hapgood,  William  Travers 
Jerome,  Robert  J.  Collier,  Albert  Snaw 
and  Charles  E.  Miner. 

The  late  Mark  Twain  was  a  member 
of  the  board,  as  was  the  late  Edward 
M.  Shepard. 


The  memorial  building  stands  on  a 
little  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
spring  which  attracted  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's 
lather  and  motner,  and  caused  them  to 
settle  there.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  building  that  the  nwly  wedded 
pair  built  a  crude  cabin  of  rough,  un- 
hewn logs  in  the  center  of  the  110 
acres  ofp  oor  land.  This  cabin  was 
just  like  the  other  cabins  on  the 
trontier  at  that  time.  It  had  only  one 
room,  with  a  small  loft,  a  big  outside 
chimney  and  a  huge  fireplace,  a  rough 
door  which  swung  on  leather  hinges, 
and,  when  they  moved  into  it,  not  a 
single  window. 

Made  aPtriotic  Shrine, 

The  farm  and  the  old  cabin  were 
not  set  aside  to  form  a  patriotic  shrine 
until  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  tne 
great  emancipator  two  years  ago.  On 
that  day  prominent  men  and  women 
from  a,.l  over  the  land,  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  little  place  near  Hodgen- 
ville. With  .  patriotic  addresses  tne 
Lincoln  farm  association  took  over  the 
place  and  began  the  work  of  raising 
the  funds  with  which  to  erect  the 
proper  memorial.  Until  the  associa- 
tion took  it  over  the  title  of  the  farm 
had  only  changed  twice  previously.  It 
had  taken  Robert  J.  Collier  four  years 
to  clear  Lincoln's  birthplace  of  al< 
legal  entanglements  and  litigation. 

About  five  years  after  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  bom  his  father  sold  the 
farm  to  a  neighbor  named  Creal, 
whose  family  kept  it  for  nearly  sev- 
enty years.  Then  it  was  bought  by 
A.  A.  Dennett  of  New  York,  with  the 
purpose  of  turning  it  into  some  sort  of 
national  park. 

While  the  farm  was  in  possession 
of  the  Cr.eal  family,  the  old  cabin  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born  was  carted 
to  the  Davenport  farm,  a  mile  and  a 
half  nearer  Hodgenville.  The  Daven- 
ports used  it  as  a  spring  house.  But 
the  owner  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dennett  and 
it  was  placed  on  its  original  site  in 
1895. 

Mr.  Dennett's  religious  proclivities  led 
him  to  turn  over  the  farm  to  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Bingham,  a  Methodist  evangelist 
from  Florida,  whose  prpose  it  was  to 
make  the  farm  a  place  for  summer 
campmeetings.  He  was  dissuaded  from 
doing  this,  but  took  the  old  cabin  to 
pieces  and,  setting  it  up  again,  exhibited 
it  all  over  the  country  to  get  the  money 
to  carry  on  his  evangelistic  work.  It 
was  finally  put  away  in  a  storage  ware- 
house in  Long  Island  city.  N.  Y. 

Bought   By  Collier, 

During  this  time  no  steps  were,  taken 
to  turn  the  farm  into  a  park.  For  a 
while  this  project  was  forgotten  but 
several  years  later  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  the  property 
by  the  state,  but  it  failed  of  passage. 
Then  the  Dennett  estate  became  in- 
volved in  litigation  and  finally  the  prop- 
erty was  put  up  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion and  it  was  bought  bv  Robert  J. 
Collier  for  $3,000. 

Mr.  Collier  then  formed  the  Linocln 
farm  association  and  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day two  years  ago  he  deeded  the  farm 
to  it.  The  association  sent  attorneys 
throughtout  that  portion  of  Kentucky  'to 
interview  old  settlers  and  take  deposi- 
tions concerning  the  real  birthplace  of 
Lincoln,  because  a  number  of  unin- 
formed persons  had  declared  that  the 
martyr  president  had  first  seen  the 
light  in  eastern  Kentucky,  near  Beorea 
college.  The  deposition  established  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  was  born  on  the  spot 
now  marked  by  the  memorial  building 
which  is  to  be  dedicated. 

Soon  after  this  it  was  learned  that  the 
old  cabin  was  about  to  be  purchased 
by  a  Long  Island  showman,  and  Mr. 
Collier  immediately  bought  it  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  association.  The  trustees 
at  once  decided  to  send  the  logs  back  to 
Kentucky  and  restore  the  cabin  on  its 
original  site.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad 
gave  a  special  train  for  the  transporta- 
I  tion  and    a   large   store   in   New  York 


decorated  the  cars.  Governor  Beckham 
of  Kentucky  sent  a  detachment  of  the 
state  troops  to  escort  the  old  logs  back 
"home." 

Soon  after  the  cabin  had  been  set  up 
again  on  the  original  site  the  associa- 
tion called  for  a  competition  of  archi- 
tects for  plans  for  the  memorial  build- 
ing and  approaches.  The  competition 
was  won  by  John  Russell  Pope,  of  New 
York. 

The  dedication  exercises  Thursday  are 
in  charge  of  a  committee  ,-ippointed  by 
Governor  Willson,  of  which  Col.  Andrew 
Cowan  of  Louisville  is  chairman 
Speeches  will  be  made  by  President  Taft. 
Chief  Justice  White.  Gen.  John  C.  Black 
of  Washington  and  others.    The  invoca- 


tion will  be  made  by  Rabbi  H.  G.  Ene- 
low,  of  Louisville,  and  the  benediction 
win  be  pronounced  by  Bishop  Thomas  S. 
Byrne,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Nashville. 


Lincoln's  Cabin  to  Be  /  5/  / 1 
People's  Shrine  To- Day.  \ 


HODGKNVILLE,  KY.,  November  8.— 
Memorial  Hall  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
erected  on  the  old  Lincoln  farm,  will  be 
dedicated  to-morrow  in  the  presence  o£  j 
President  Taft,  Chief  Justice  Edward 
Douglass  White  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  governors  of  sev- 
eral states,  senators,  congressmen  and 
men  prominent  in  literature  and  in,  public 
life.  The  Lincoln  iarm  is  located  near 
Hodgenville,  and  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons are  assembling  to-night  to  witness 
the  ceremonies. 

The  imposing  building  of  granite,  which 
is  to  figure  in  the  exercises  to-morrow, 
enshrines  the  humble  log  cabin  In  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  102  years  ago. 
The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  will  turn 
over  the  farm,  the  memorial  building, 
which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $112,- 
000.  and  $50,000  for  maintenance,  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  it  will  be  for- 
mally received  by  the  president. 

Chiseled  Into  the  granite  on  one  side  of 
the  building  is  the  following  inscription:  I 
'•Here,  over  the  log  cabin  where  Abra-  j 
ham  Lincoln  was  born,  destined  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  free  the  slave,  a 
grateful  people  have  dedicated  this  mem- 
orial to  unity,  peace  and  brotherhood 
among  these  states." 

When  the  memorial  farm  and  building 
are  accepted  by  President  Taft  the  entire 
military  establishment  of  Kentucky,  sev- 
eral regiments  of  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States  and  many  encamp- 
ments of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  of  the  Confederate  veterans 
will  salute.  More  than  a  score  of  special 
trains  will  be  run  from  Louisville  to 
carry  the  thousands  who  will  be  present. 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  the  work  of  erect- 
ing the  memorial  has  been  done,  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  -prominent 
men  in  the  country.  The  president  is 
;.v. r.-, -.r  Gov.  Joseph  W.  FrtlV  of  Missouri. 
The  other  officers  are  Clarence  E.  Maek- 
ey,  treasurer;  Charles  E.  Miner,  assist- 
ant treasurer;  Richard  M.  Jones,  secre- 
tary, and  Robert  J.  Collier,  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
are  President  Taft,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Joseph  Choate.  Os- 
car S.  Strauss,  Gov.  Augustus  E.  Will- 
son  of  Kentucky,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Miss 
Ida  Tarbell,  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  Au- 
gust Belmont,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  Charles  A.  Towne, 
Thomas  Hastings,  Samuel  Gompers,  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  William  Travers  Jerome, 
Robert  J.  Collier,  Albert  Shaw  and 
Charles  E.  Miner. 

The  late  Mark  Twain  was  a  member  of 
the  board,  as  was  the  late  Edward  M. 
Shepard. 

The  memorial  building  stands  on  a 
little  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
spring-  which  attracted  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  Nancy  Hanks.  Lincoln's  father  and 
mother,  and  caused  them  to  settle  there. 
It  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  building 
that  the  newly  wedded  pair  built  a 
crude  cabin  of  rough,  unhewn  logs  in 
the- center  of  the  110  acres  of  poor  land. 
This  cabin  was  just  like  the  other  cabins 
on  the  frontier  at  that  time.  It  had 
only  one  room,  with  a  small  loft,  a  big 
outside  chimney  and  a  huge  fireplace,  a 
rough  door  which  swung  on  leather 
hinges  and,  when  they  moved  into  it, 
not  a  single  window. 

The  farm  and  the  old  cabin  were  not 
set  aside  to  form  a  patriotic  shrine  until 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
emancipator  two  years  ago.  On  that  dav 
prominent  men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  land,  made  a  pil^ri i n.i ■  to  tin'  little 
place  near  Hodgenville.  With  patriotic  ad- 
dresses the  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
took  over  the  place  and  began  the  work 
of  raising  the  funds  with  which  to  erect 
the  proper  memorial.  Until  the  associa- 
tion took  it  over  the  title  of  the  farm  had 
only  changed  twice  previously.  It  had 
taken  Robert  J  Collier  four  years  to 
clear  Lincoln's  birthplace  of  all  legal  en- 
tanglements and  litigation. 

About  five  years  after  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  his  father  sold  the  farm 
to  a  neighbor  named  Creal,  whose  family 
|  kept  it  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Then  it 
was  bought  by  A.  A.  Dennett  of  New 
York,  with  the  purpose  of  turning  it  into 
some  sort  of  national  park. 

While  the  farm  was  in  possession  of 
the  Creal  family,  the  old  log  cabin  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born  was  carted  to 
the  Davenport  farm,  a  mile  and  a  half 
nearer  Hodgenville.  The  Davenports  used 
it  is  a  springhouse.  But  the  owner  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Dennett,  and  it  was  placed  on 
its  original  site  In  1S95. 


Mr.  Dennett's  religious  proclivities  led 
him  to  turn  over  the  farm  to  Rev  J  w 
Bingham,  a  Methodist  evangelist',  from 
Florida,  whose  purpose  It  was  to  make 
the  farm  a  place  for  summer  camp  meet- 
ings. He  was  dissuaded  from  doing  this 
but  took  the  old  log  cabin  to  pieces  and' 
setting  it  up  again,  exhibited  it  all  over 
the  country  to  get  the  money  to  carry  on 
his  evangelistic  work.  It  was  finally  put 
away  in  a  storage  warehouse  in  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  S 
During  this  time  no  steps  were  taken  to 
turn  the  farm  into  a  park.  For  a  while 
this  project  was  forgotten  but  several 
years  later  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  the  property  by  the  state 
but  it  failed  of  passage.  Then  the  Den- 
nett estate  became  involved  in  litigation 
and  finally  the  property  was  put  up  for 
sale  at  public  auction  and  it  was  bought 
by  Robert  J.  Collier  for  $3600. 

Mr.  Collier  then  formed  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  and  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, two  years  ago,  he  deeded  the  farm 
to  it.  The  association,  sent  attorneys 
throughout  that  portion  of  Kentucky  to 
interview  old  settlers  and  take  depositions 
concerning  the  real  birthplace  of  Lin- 
coln, because  a  number  of  uninformed 
pvi-Mji,,,  u^i-  a«oi=ircd  that  tH/=.  rmrtvr 
president  had  first  seen  the  light  in  ki*i 
ern  Kentucky,  near  Berea  College.  The 
deposition  established  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln was  born  on  ■  the  spot  now  marked 
by  the  memorial  building,  which  is  to  be  I 
da.,  a  tec!  tc-T-OHW.  I 

Soon  after  this  it  was  learned  that  the  ■ 
old  qabin  was  about  to  be  purchased  bv 
a  Long  Island  showman  and  Mr.  Collier 
immediately  bought  it  and  turned  it  over  ! 
to  the  association.  The  trustees  at  once 
decided  to  send  the  logs  back  to  Ken- 
tucky and  restore  the  cabin  on  its  original 
site.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  gave  a 
special  train  for  the  transportation  and 
a  large  store  in  New  York  decorated  the 
cars.  Gov.  Beckham  of  Kentucky  sent  a 
detachment  of  the  state  troops  to  escort 
the  old  logs  back  "home." 

Soon  after  the  cabin  had  been  set  up 
again  on  the  original  site  the  association 
called  for  a  competition  of  architects  for 
plans  for  the  memorial  building  and  ap- 
proaches. The  competition  was  won  bv 
John  Russel  Pope  of  New  York. 


CABIN  MADE  SHRINE 


GRANITE    TEMPLE   TO    MARK  THE 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  LINCOLN. 


PRESIDENT  HELPS  DEDICATE 


CHIEF  SPEAKER  AT  THE  HODGES- 
VILLE,   KV.,  EXERCISES. 


In«i>irins  Tributes  Paid  tire  Martyr 
by  Mr    Taft  and   Others— Ten 
Thousand    People  Attend 
Ceremonies. 

V 1  c  '0  \  b  "■  W  t'"1    ^  '  <^  ^  ^  0  u  ^  ^  ^ 

HODGENVILLE,  Ky.,  Nov.  9.— In  a 
drizzling  rain  10,000  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  nation  today  assem- 
bled at  the  Lincoln  farm  near  here 
to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
granite  temple  which  enshrines  the 
cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  102  years  ago.  The  skies  cleared, 
however,  shortly  before  President  Taft 
was  introduced  as  the  principal  speak- 
er of  the  day.  Special  trains  from 
Louisville.  New  York  and  other  cities 
brought  large  crowds  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred 
president. 

Former  Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk  of 
Missouri,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Cf  ru 
association,  pi-esided,  introducing  Pres- 
ident Taft,  who  spoke  for  the  nation; 
Governor  August  Willson  of  Kentucky, 
who  spoke  for  Lincoln's  native  state; 
Gen.  John  C.  Black,  former  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  who  spoke 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  north,  and  Gen. 
John  B.  Castleman  of  Kentucky,  who 
spoke  for  the  soldiers  of  the  south. 
Senator  W.  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  de- 
livered an  address  on  "Lincoln,  the 
Man." 

Work  of  Farm  Association. 

Clarence  J.  Mackay,  treasurer  of  the 
Lincoln  farm  association,  spoke  of  the 
work  which  had  been  accomplished  by 
this  organization.  "It  is  the  gift  of 
both  the  affluent  and  the  lowly,"  said 
Mr,  Mackay.  "It  has  come  from  a 
gift  of  $25,000  from  one  and  from 
many  thousands  like  the  good  woman 
who  "sent  me  80  cents  for  herself  and 
children,  and  the  two  miners  who  from 
-  their  Alaskan  diggings  sent  me  $10  in 
;  .>ld  dust.  The  association  has  raised 
a  total  of  .about  $383,000.  The  memor- 
ial is  paid  for  and  an  endowment  of 
?C0,000  set  aside  for  maintenance. 
There  is  little  else  to  say— it  is  a  sim- 
ple, direct  tribute  of  the  grateful  peo- 
ple to  the  memory  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican. The  success  of  this  enterprise 
has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  generous 
and  patriotic  spirit  of  Robert  J.  Col- 
lier. He  made  the  Lincoln  farm  as- 
sociation possible.  Once  the  plans  of 
the  association  were  fomulated  the 
people  of  the  nation  promptly  did  the 
rest.  It  has  been  democracy's  tribute 
to  a  great  democrat." 

With  the  close  of  the  exercises  today 
at  Hodgenville  President  Taft  and  his 
party,  continued  on  their  trip  to  Nash- 
ville and  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  presi- 
dent's tour  will  be  brought  to  a  close 
in  Washington  Sunday  morning. 

Cut  into  the  wall  of  the  memorial 
bulding  are  these  words: 

"Here,  over  the  log  cabin  where  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  was  born,  destined  to 
preserve  the  union  and  free  the  slaves, 
a  grateful  republic  has  dedicated  this 
memorial  to  unity,  peace  and  brother- 


hood among  these  star.es/ 

Within  the  rude  cabin  of  logs,  the 
same  that  the  newly-wedded  Lincoln 
and  Nancy  Hanks  built  when  they 
took  possession  of  the  farm  that  to- 
day becomes  a  national  park. 

The  President's  Address. 

"There  is  nothing  so  fascinating  on 
the  one  hand  and  nothing  so  difficult 
on  the  other  as  the  tracing  by  hered- 
ity of  the  development  of  genius  and 
real  greatness,"  said  President  Taft, 
beginning  his  address. 

"Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "this  is  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  instances  in 
history  that  prompt  the  search.  The 
explanation  of  Lincoln  and  his  won- 
derful character  from  his  origin  and 
environment  is  almost  as  difficult  as 
the  explanation  of  Shakespeare;  but 
the  passion  of  the  world  grows  for 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonality and  a  deeper  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  wonderful  life." 

The  president  noted  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  memorial  on  the  Lir- 
coln  farm  and  went  on  saying: 

"Few  men  have  come  into  public 
prominence  who  came  absolutely  from 
the  soil  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  the  lack  of  ac- 
commodation, comfort  and  necessities 
of  life  that  there  were  in  the  cabin 
in  which  he  was  born.  With  an  illit- 
erate and  shiftless  father,  and  a  mother 
who,  though  of  education  and  force, 
died  b«fore  he  reached  youth,  his  fu- 
ture was  dark  indeed.  In  the  step- 
mother that  his  father  found  for  him, 
however,  he  had  a  woman  of  strength 
and  of  character  and  of  education 
enough  to  assist  him." 

His  Lack  of  Advantages. 

Lincoln's  lack  of  advantages  for 
study  and  the  persistence  with  which 
he  kept  up  his  reading  were  touched 
upon  and  the  president  continued,  say- 
ing in  part: 

"The  almost  squalor  in  which  he 
passed  his  early  life  made  him  famil- 
iar with  the  sufferings,  thoughts  and 
sympathy  of  the  plain  people  and  when 
he  came  to  get  power  his  understand- 
ing of  their  reasoning  and  their  views 
gave  him  an  advantage  in  interpret- 
ing their  attitude  which  cannot  be 
overstated. 

"His  evident  sympathy  for  the  col- 
ored race,  his  roused  sense  of  justice 
in  their  behalf,  of  earnest  passion  to 
secure  them  freedom  and  equality  of 
opportunity  had  their  inspiration  in 
the  sufferings  and  limitations  of  his 
early  life. 

"He  was  not  slow,  but  he  was  cau- 
tious, deliberate,  attentive  as  befitted 
one  who  insisted  on  establishing  ev- 
ery proposition  that  he  adhered  to  by 
orieinal  reasoning  from  a  fundamental 
postalus.  The  lucidity  and  clearness 
of  his  thought  manifested  itself  in  the 
symplicity,  di.ectness  and  clearness  of 
his  style.  He  had  imagination  and 
loved  poetry.  He  had  the  rythm  of 
language,  ^nd  though  purely  self-edu- 
cated, these  circumstances  developed  a 
power  of  literary  expression  that  the 
world,  and  especially  the  literary 
world,  has  come  fully  to  recognize  and 
enjoy. 

A  Lawyer  and  a  Good  One. 

"He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  good  one. 
He  studied  his  cases  hard  and  he  pre- 
pared his  arguments  with  the  force 
and  clearness  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  of  his  mental  make- 
up. His  mind  was  luminous  with 
truth.  His  conscience  was  governed 
by  devotion  to  right  and  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  was  only  restrained 
by  his  intellect  and  his  conscience. 
The  story  of  his  dealings  with  McClal- 
lan,  with  the  members  of^his  cabinet, 
and   with   others   unconscious   of  the 


great  and  generous  heart  with  whom 
they  were  in  personal  touch  exasper- 
ates the  sympathetic  reader  and 
arouses  a  protest  that  vents  itself  in 
contempt  toward  many  of  those  who 
surrounded  him  and  yet  did  not  meas- 
ure the  great  nature  they  were  privi- 
leged to  know.  The  diary  of  his  cab- 
inet officers  shows  how,  under  his  very 
nose,  and  generally  with  his  clear  per- 
ception of  it,  political  combinations 
were  formed  only  to  be  dissolved  and 
fall  harmless  through  the  patient  tact 
of  this  master  of  men,  this  greatest 
of  diplomats. 

"When  he  came  to  the  presidency 
he  had  only  the  experience  of  two 
terms  in  the  legislature,  of  one  term 
in  congress,  of  the  political  discus- 
sions and  debates  in  an  interior  dis- 
trict, and  of  the  great  debate  with 
Douglas.  He  had  no  training  at  all 
in  administrative  matters,  and  when 
there  was  presented  to  him  the  awful 
task  which  threatened  secession  of 
the  southern  states,  he  hal  to  feel  his 
way. 

"Seward,  having  been  beaten  by 
Lincoln,  by  accident,  as  he  conceived, 
and  feeling  himself  much  better  quali- 
fied for  the  presidency,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attempt  to  usurp  Lincoln's 
functions  as  president,  by  distribut- 
ing patronage  in  various  departments 
until,  in  that  quiet,  masterly,  but  hum- 
orous way,  Lincoln  took  the  reins  and 
held  them  to  the  end.  With  Seward, 
with  Stanton,  with  Chase,  he  had  his 
trials. 

Became  Master  of  Military. 

"With  no  knowledge  of  military 
strategy  he  developed  out  of  his  own 
study  a  clearness  of  perception  and 
a  commonsense  view  of  the  needs  of 
the  army  which  makes  his  letters 
models  of  stratesk   £>'.'!_- o^cion. 

"In  the  outset  Mr.  Lincoln  encoun- 
tered the  difficulties  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  any  republican  head  of  a  govern- 
ment, difficulties  which  are  intensi- 
fied by  the  greatness  of  the  issues  at 
hand,  but  which  all  have  the  same 
characteristics  when  they  arise  from 
the  overzeal  of  model  reformers. 
Those  who  wished  slavery  abolished 
felt  toward  Mr.  Lincoln  a  greater  de- 
gree of  hatred  and  contempt  during 
the  two  years  of  his  administration 
than  even  the  rebels  themselves. 
Brooking  no  delay,  accepting  every 
excuse  as  a  mere  pretext,  they  pounced 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  with  emphatic  de- 
nunciations and  bitter  attacks,  but  he 
knew  better  than  they  what  was  nec- 
essary before  he  took  the  step  of 
emancipation   they  were  suppressing. 

"He  knew  better  than  they  the  loss 
of  support  he  would  suffer  in  the  bor- 
der states.  He  knew  better  than  they 
that  he  must  delay,  until  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation  could  be  is- 
sued, not  to  break  up  slavery,  but  to 
effect  a  constitutional  amendment,  but 
only  for  military  reasons,  and  with 
mlltary  purposes,  and  so  he  bared  his 
breast  to  the  shafts  of  criticism  from 
this  most  important  element  of  the 
republican  party  and  waited.  No  man 
in  public  life  was  ever  so  much  abused 
as  Lincoln.  The  contrast  between  his 
position  in  history  today  and  the  de- 
scription of  him  by  his  friendly  crit- 
ics during  the  civil  war  can  hardly  be 
credited. 

"The  great  reason  for  the  present 
memorial  is  the  constant  reminder  it 
furnishes  of  the  unexplained  and  un- 
explainable  growth  and  development, 
from  the  humblest  and  homeliest  soil, 
of  Lincoln's  genius,  intellect,  heart 
and  character  that  have  claimed  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  the 
good  he  worked  with  them  and  awak- 
ened the  love  and  devoted  admiration 
of  a  world." 

Tribute  of  Folk. 

'This  republic  has  produced  many 
men  whose  deeds  have  emblazoned  the 
pages  of  history,  but  no  name  is  now- 
dearer  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
than  that  of  the  slmplpe  and  sublime 
ijincoln,  whose  birthplace  was  as  lowly 


as  that  of  the  man  of  Galilee,"  said 
I    Former  Governor  Folk. 

"This  rude  cabin  we  have  preserved 
is  consecrated  by  the  life  of  the  man 
who  here  came  into  the  world.  No 
poet's  fancy,  no  dream  of  fiction  can 
equal  the  emerging  from  this  humle 
hut  of  extreme  poverty  the  man  whose 
steps  were  destined  to  shake  the  world 
and  dedicate  a  mighty  nation  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

"Washington  fought  to  give  us  this 
nation,  guaranteeing  rights  to  the  in- 
dividuals never  obtained  or  exercised 
by  any  other  people;  Lincoln  strug- 
gled to  keep  it  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
ple. Until  recently  this  place,  which 
should  be  an  object  lesson  to  com- 
ing generations  and  hallowed  by  every 
American,  was  unnoticed  and  aban- 
doned. Inspired  by  the  idea  that  a 
due  regard  for  the  apostle  of  human 
liberty  who  sprang  from  this  spot 
demanded  the  preservation  of  his 
birthplace,  a  few  patriotic  men  organ- 
ize I  th'i  Lincoln  Farm  association  to 

;  upon  it  a  suitable  memorial  to  the 
life  that  exemplifies  so  remarkably 
fie  wonderful  possibilities  in  the 
American  public.  The  movement  met 
with  a  ready  support  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  nation. 

"In  honoring  Lincoln. there  is  neither 
north  nor  south  nor  east  nor  west; 
there  is  only  one  heart  of  all,  that  Is 
the  heart  of  loyal  America;  this  beau- 
tiful memorial  we  today  dedicate  is 
not  only  in  memory  of  Lincoln,  but  it 
is  testimony  that  the  fires  of  factional 
hatred  kindled  by  the  fierce  conflict 
of  a  half  century  ago  are  dead,  and 
from  the  ashes  has  arisen  the  red  rose 
of  patriotism  for  a  common  country 
;  and  devotion  to  a  commn  flag." 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  Nov.  9.— Presi- 
dent Taft  arrived  at  7:30  amid  the 
booming  of  twenty- one  guns  in  the 
state  capitol  grounds.  He  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  an  auditorium 
where  he  made  a  brief  peace  address. 
From  the  auditorium  he  went  directly 
to  a  local  hotel,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained at  a  banquet.  At  2  a.  m. 
he  will  leave  for  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  j 
where  tomorrow  he  will  address  stu-  I 
dents  of  the  University  of  the  South. 


TAFT  DEDICATES 
LINCOLNSHRINE 

President  Paying  Tribute  to 
Great  Emancipator,  Eulo- 
gizes His  Natural  Genuis. 

REASON   FOR  MEMORIAL 


Will  Furnish  Reminder  of 
Growth  and  Development  of 
His  Intellect  and  Character. 

  \<\\S 

HODGENVILLE,  Ky.,  Nov.  9— In  a 
drizzling'  rain  10,000  persons  from  all 
!  sections  of  the  nation  today  assembled 
at  the  Lincoln  farm,  near  here,  to  take 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the  granite 
temple  which  enshrines  the  cabin  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  one 
hundred  and  two  years  ago.  The  skies 
cleared,  however,  shortly  before  Pres- 
ident Taft  was  introduced  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  day. 

Special  trains  brought  large  crowds 
to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  martyred  president. 

Former  Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk,  of 
Missouri,  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  association,  presided,  introduc- 
ing President  Taft,  who  spoke  for  the 
nation;  Governor  Augustus  Willson,  of 
Kentucky,  who  spoke  for  Lincoln's  na- 
tive state;  General  John  C.  Black,  for- 
mer commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  who  spoke  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  North,  and  General 
John  B.  Castleman,  of  Kentucky,  who 
spok6  for  the  soldiers  of  the  South. 
Senator  W.  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  deliver, 
ed  an  address  on  "Lincoln,  the  Man." 
j  Clarence  J.  H.  Mackay,  treasurer  of 
the  Lincoln  Farm  association,  spoke  of 
the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  organization. 

"It  is  the  gift  of  both  the  affluent 
and  lowly,"  said  Mackay.  "It  has  come 
from  a  gift  of  $25,000  from  one  and 
from  many  thousands  like  the  good  wo- 
man who  sent  me  eighty  cents  for  her- 
self and  seven  children,  and  the  two 
miners  who  from  their  Alaskan  dig- 
gings sent  me  $10  in  gold  dust.  The 
association  has  raised  a  total  of  about 
$383,000.  The  memorial  is  paid  for,  and 
an  endowment  of  $50,000  set  aside  for  ; 
maintenance.  There  is  little  else  to  say  | 
— it  is  a  simple,  direct  tribute  of  a| 
grateful  people  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  American. 

"The  success  of  this  enterprise  has 
been  due  chiefly  to  the  generous  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  Robert  J.  Collier.  He 
made  the  Lincoln  Farm  association 
possible.  Once  the  plans  for  the  asso- 
ciation were  formulated  the  people  of 
the  nation  promptly  did  the  rest.  It  has 
been  democracy's  tribute  to  a  great 
Democrat." 

With  the  close  of  the  exercises  to- 
day at  Hodgenville  President  Taft  and 
his  party  continued  on  their  trip  to 
Nashville  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The 
president's  tour  will  be  brought  to  % 


,n.oo   iu    v>as(iinguon    Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

Tracing  Real  Greatness. 

"There  is  nothing  so  fascinating,  on 
the  one  hand  and  nothing  so  difficult, 
on  the  other,  as  the  tracing  by  hered- 
ity of  the  development  of  genius  and 
real  greatness"  said  President  Taft, 
beginning  his  address. 
■  "Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "this  is  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  instances  in 
I  history  that  prompt  the  search.  The 
explanation  of  Lincoln  and  his  won- 
derful character  from  his  origin  and 
!  environment  is  almost  as  difficult  as 
j  the  explanation  of  Shakespeare;  but 
the  passion  of  the  world  grows  for 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonality and  a  deeper  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  wonderful  life." 

The  president  noted  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  memorial  on  the  Lin- 
coln farm,  and  went  on,  saying: 

"Few  men  have  come  into  public 
prominence  who  came  absolutely  from 
the  soil  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagirs  the  lack  of  com- 
fort, accommodation,  and  the  necessi- 
|  ties  of  life  that  there  were  in  the  cabin 
I  in  which  he  was  born.  With  an  il- 
]  literate  and  shiftless  father,  and  a 
mother  who,  though  of  education  and 
force,  died  before  he  reached  youth, 
his  future  was  dark  indeed.  In  the ! 
stepmother  that  his  father  found  for  j 
!  him,  however,  he  had  a  woman  of 
strength  and  character  and  of  educa- 
tion to  assist-  him." 
•  Lincoln's  lack  of  advantage  for 
study  and  the  presistency  with  which 
;  he  kept  up  his  reading  were  touch- 
ed upon  and  the  president  continued, 
saying  in  part: 

"The  almost  squalor  in  which  he 
passed  his  early  life  made  him  familiar 
with  the  sufferings,  thoughts  and  sym- 
|  pathies  of  the  plain  people;  and  when 
i  he  came  to  great  power,  his  u'nder- 
j  standing  of  their  reasoning  and  of  their 
views  gave  him  an  advantage  in  inter- 
preting their  attitude  which  cannot  be 
overstated. 

"His  evident  sympathy  for  the  col- 
ored race,  his  roused  sense  of  justice 
I  in  their  behalf,  his  earnest  paseions 
to  secure  them  freedom  and  equality 
i  of  opportunity  had  their  inspiration  in  , 
j  the  sufferings  and  limitations  of  his 
own  early  life. 

"He  was  not  slow,  but  was  cautious, 
deliberate,  attenttive,  as  befitted  one 
who  insisted  on  establishing  every 
I  proposition  that  he  adhered  to  by  orig- 
inal reasoning  from  fundamental  postu- 
lates. The  lucidity  and  clearness  of  his 
|  thought  manifested  itself  in  the  sim- 
plicity, directness  and  clearness  of  his 
style.  He  had  imagination  and  he  loved 
poetry.  He  had  the  rythm  of  language, 
and  though  purely  self  educated,  these 
circumstances  'developed  a  power  of 
literary  expression  that  the  world,  and 
especially  the  literary  world,  has  come 
fully  to  recognize  and  enjoy. 

"He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  good  one. 
He  studied  his  cases  hard,  and  he  pre- 
pared his  arguments  with  the  force 
and  clearness  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  of  his  mental  makeup. 
His  mind  was  luminous  with  truth.  His 
conscience  was  governed  by  devotion  to 
right,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  heart 
was  only  restrained  by  his  intellect 
j  and  his  conscience. 

j  "When  he  came  to  the  presidency  he 
i  had.  only  the  experience  of  two  terms 
j  in  the  legislature,  of  one  term  in  con- 
gress, of  the  political  discussions  £.nd 
j  debate  in  an  interior  district,  and  of 
!  the  great  debate  with  Dougluas.  He 
!j  had  no  traning  at  all  in  administration 
j  matters,  and  when  there  was  presented 
I  to  him  theawful  task  which  the  treat- 
i  ened  secession  of  the  Southern  states 
|  presented,  he  had  to  feel  his  way. 

'  The  great  reason  for  the  prese.n'. 
i  mt-morial  is  the  constant  reminder  it 
;  furnishes  of  the  unexpplained  and  un- 
I  explanable  growth  and  development, 
j  from  the  humblest  and  homeliest  soil, 
:  of  Lincoln's  genuis,  intellect,  heart  cn&i 
character  that  have  commanded'  the  j 
gratitude  of  his  -countrymen,  for  the  j 
good  he  worked  with  them  and  awaken- 
tre  love  and  devoted  admiral 'on  of  a 


.incoln,  whose  birthplace  was  as  lowly  I 
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